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RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 
NO.1 

On the day following my first related excur- 
sion, 1 started early in the morning, and was re- 
warded by one sight, which could not otherwise 
have been obtained, well worth the sacrifice of 
un hour or two of sleep. There may be per- 
sons who will smile contemptuously at the idea 
of a MAN’s being delighted with such trifles ; 
nevertheless, we are not inclined to envy such 
as disesteem the pure gratification afforded by 
these simple and easily accessible pleasures. — 
As I crossed an open lot on my way to the land, 
a succession of gossamer spider webs, lightly 
suspended from various weeds and small shrubs, 
attracted my attention. The dew which had 
furmed during the night was condensed upon 
this delicate lace, in globules of most resplen- 
dent brilliance,whose clear lustre pleased, while 
it dazzled the sight. In comparison with the 
immaculate purity of these dew-drops, which re- 
flected and refracted the morning light in beau- 
tiful rays as the gossamer webs trembled in the 
breeze, how poor would appear the most inval- 
vable diamonds that were ever obtained from 
Golconda or Brazil! How rich would any mon- 
arch be that could boast the possession of ONE 
such as here glittered in thousands on every 
herb andspray ! ‘Chey are exhaled in an hour 
or two and lost, yet they are almost daily offer. 
ed to the delighted contemplation of the real 
lover of nature, who is ever happy to witness 
the beneficence of the great Creator, not less 
displayed in trivial circumstances, than the most 
wonderful of his works. 

No particular change was discoverable in the 
works of my little miners, except that all toe 
places which had been a second time broken 
down were again repaired, showing that the 
animal had passed between the times of my vis- 


NO. 26. 
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(The next day,it was replaced by another,made | engaged iu observing him thus employed, hc v 
a little farther to one side, exactly of the same| I thought of the swories told me, when a boy, o 
kind ; it was replaced a second time, but when | the manner in which snakes were destroyed by 
brokea open a third time, it was left ia ruins )| swine: his voracity readily exciting a recollec- 
As twelve o’clock approached, my solicitude| tion of one of these animals, aud the poor 
to discover the little miner increased to a con-| worms writhing and twisting about his jaws 
siderable degree ; previous observation led me| answering for snakes. It would be tedions 
to believe that about that time his presence was| were I to relate all my rambles undertaken 
to be expected. I had trodden down the gal-| with a view to gain a proper acquaintance with 
lery for some inches in a coavenient place, and | this creature, at all houre of the day, and late 
stood close by, in vigilant expectation, My | in the evening, before daylight, &c. &c 
wishes were speedily gratified ; in a short time) Among other objects which served as an wn- 
the flattened gallery began at one end to be) failing source of amusement, when resting 
raised to its former convexity, and the animal | from the fatigue of my walks, was the little in- 
rapidly advanced. With a beating heart, I | habitant of the brook, called the Gyrinus NA- 
thrust the knife blade down by the side of the tator. These merry swimmers occupied ev- 
rising earth, and quickly turned it over to one ery little sunny pool im the stream, appeared 
side,throwing my prize fairly into the sun-shine. | altogether engaged in sport. A circumstance 
For an instant, he seemed motionless from sur-| connected with these insects, gives them addi- 
:prise, when I caught and imprisoned him in my | tional interest to a close observer ; they are al 
hat. It would be vain for me to attempt a de-| lied by their structure and nature to those nav- 
scription of my pleasure in having thus succeed- | seous vermin, the cimices (or Bep—nucs.) All 
ed small as was my conquest. I was delighted of which, whether found wifesting fruits or our 
with the beauty of my captive’s fur ; with the dormitories, are distinguished by their disgust- 
admirable adaptation of his diggers or broad rose| ing odour. But their distant relatives, called 
tinted hands ; the wonderful strength of his fore by the boys the waTer-wirches aud aPPLt 
limbs, and the peculiar suitableness of bis head | smeLiens, the gyrinus natator above alluded to 
and neck to the kind of lite the Author of Na-| has a delightful smell, exactly similar to that of 
ture had designed him for. It was the shrew-|the richest, mellowest apple. This peculiarly 





mole, of SCALOPS CANADENSIS, whose history & 
peculiarities of structure are minutely related 
in the first volume of Godman’s American Nat- 
ural History. All my researches never ena- 
bled me to discover a nest, female or young 
one of this species, All 1 ever caught were 


pleasant smell frequently causes the idler many 
unavailing efforts to secure some of these crea- 
tures, whose activity in water renders their 
pursuit very difficult, thouzh by no means so 
much so as that of some of the long legged 
| water spiders which walk the waters dry shod, 





wales, though this most probably was a mere jand evade the grasp with suprising ease and 
accident. The breeding of the scalops is near-|celerity. What purpose either of these racers 
ly all that is wanting to render our knowledge | serve in the great economy of nature, has not 
vf it complete. | yet been ascertained, and will scarcely be de- 





This little animal has eyes, though they are | 


termined unti! our store of racts ix far more 


it; and it may not be uninteresting to observe | not discoverable during its living condition, nor | extensive than at present. Other and still more 


how the repair was effected. 
the animal arrived at the spot broken open or 


It appeared,when | are they of any use to it above ground. 


In run-| 


, hing round a room, (until it had perfectly learn-| 
exposed to the air, that it changed its direction | 


ed where all the obstacles stood,) it would as 


remarkable inhabitants of the brook, at the 
same time, came within my notice, and afford 
ed much gratification in the observation of 


sufficiently downwards to raise enough of earth formly strike hard against them with its snout, | their habits. 


from the lower surface to fll up the opening ; 
this of course slightly altered the direction of 
the gallery at this point, and though the earth 
thrown up was quite pulverulent,it was so nicely 
arched as to retain its place, and soon became 
consolidated. Having broken open a gallery 
where the turf was very close, and the soil te- 
nacious, | was pleased to find the direction of 
the chamber somewhat changed ; on digging 
farther with my clasp knife,I found a very beau- 
tiful cell excavated in very tough clay, deeper 
than the common level of the gallery and to- 
wards one side. This little lodying-room would 
probably have held a small melon, and was 
nicely arched all round. It was perfectly clear, 
aod ‘ely smooth, as if much used ; to examine 
it fully, 1 was obliged to open it completely. 


aud then turn. It appeared to me as singular | 
that a creature which fed upon living earth | 
worms with all the greediness of a pig, would | 
not destroy the larve or maggots of the flesh 
fly. A shrew mole lived for many weeks in my | 
study, and made use ofa gun case, into which | 
he squeezed himself, as a burrow. 
ly he would carry the meat he was fed with into 
his retreat ; and as it was warm weather, the 
flies deposited their eggs in the same place.— 
An offensive odor led me to discover this cir- 
cumstance, and I found a number of large \ar- 
va over which the shrew-mole passed without 
paying them any attention; nor would he when 
huugry, accept of such food, though nothing 
could exceed the eager haste with which he 








seized and munched earth worms. Often when 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
CATERPILLARS. 
Mr. Fessenpen,—tHlaving noticed the re- 
marks on this subject in a late paper, with the 
writer’s conclusion that he knows of no better 


Frequent-| method to destroy caterpillars, than to brush 


them off, and crush them under foot, I think it 
may be useful to point out a mode of destroy- 
ing these noxious insects which I learned of 
my grandfather, and have practiced for many 
years whenever oceasion required, with com 

plete success. I was not aware that it was not 
extensively known. It consists in using lamp 
vil (and doubtless any other oi! will answer the 
same purpose) instead of brine, in the method 
noticed and condemned by your correspondent 
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The oil no sooner touches a caterpillar than it 
expires. Io half a minute after applying it to 
a nest, not a single one will be found to sur- 
vive, it being in this respect as efficacious as 
fire. A very small quantity of oi! is sufficient. 
1 judge that half a pint may be sufficient for a 
hundred nests. This method avoids the disa- 
yreeable process of crushing, 1s more expedi- 
tious, and more effectual. The rationale I 
take to be this; Along the sides of the cater- 
pillar, and I believe many if not most other in- 
sects, there are numerous spiracles or breathing 
holes. When, therefore, oil is applied, these 
holes become closed, respiration ceases, and 
the insect dies. Every one has observed how 
seon a fly leses his life in a lump of butter. — 
And this last observation leads me to reflect, 
that since a fly dies very suddeniy in soap suds 
also, perhaps a very strong solution of soap 
would be found to answer nearly as well as oil 
for exterminating caterpillars. I mention it, 
however, as mere theory. It is cheap, and 
might therefore be applied in larger quantities, 
and moreover forms an excellent wash for the 
limbs and stems of young trees, securing them 
from the depredations of various sorts of insects 
aad the growth of moss, 
Yours respectfully, 
Providence, June 26, 1833. 


THD TFARMIR. 


Wixrurore, Monvay Moraine, Jury 16, 1833. 


James Scorrt. 








WINTER WHEAT IN MAINE. 

There is an impression abroad, that winter 
wheat will not grow to advantage in Maine ; 
and when an impression of this kind becomes 
fixed in the minds of the community, it is pro- 
ductive of much evil, for few will try an experi- 
ment to refute, and many of those who do, be- 
tug faithless, do not go through with it so thor- 
eughly as they ought. ‘The experiment fails, 
and the opinion is corroborated by the ill suc- 
cess of a badly conducted experiment. It was 
furmerly the opinion that apples would not 
grow in Maine,—but our venerable mother, 
Maszachusetts, is now very glad to get our ci- 
der; and we see no good reason why she could 
not also be supplied with a goodly portion of 
flour, equal in quality, to that which she pro. 
But before 
that can take place, it will be necessary for our 
farmers to raise enough for themselves, and not 
depend upon the merchants of Boston and New 
York, for the staff and stay of hfe, when it is 
ther trade and occupation to raise it. These 
ideas have been suggested, by examining a 
flourishing field of winter wheat, of the variety 
called Black Sea Wheat. It belongs to Maj. 
Wood, of this town, who procured some of this 
variety Inst Autumn—distributed some of it to 
his neighbors, and sowed some himself. It 
was sowed late, and if we mistake not, that of 


cures from the far famed Genesee. 





ground was appropriated to other crops. ‘This; family, there would not be so much blame to 
failure is now ascribed to their not harrowing it) be found. But it is not. The Farmer himself 
in deep enough. Mr. Wood is of opinion that | is delinquent. The man whose very business 
if he Lad ploughed his in, instead of harrowing and whose duty it is, to raise a supply for him. 
it, the crop would have been much better. jself is at fault. He looks to the farms of 

Winter wheat has been occasionally raised Genesee to supply the deficiency of his own - 
in this State. R. H. Gardiner Esq. of Gardin- | while his own is equally, if not more fertile 
er, has raised it successfully. Hie opinion, than the one from which he buys his bread — 
founded on experienee, is that it onght to be Ought such things to be ? We seriously put the 
sown by the 20th of August. Mr. Wm. Mar- question to you, Olght it not to be the first 
shall, of Hallowell, has raised it succesfully, duty of every farmer to raise bread enough for 
and he also thinks that it should be sown as ear- | his family ? And can he not do it? We surely 


ly as that period. 
Some few years ago, we procured a small 


raise it, and report the result. We never 


the difference in management. 


lage, has now aconsiderable quantity of this 
white Flint wheat, direct from Genesee. Had 


him, and give the thing a fair trial? We are 
confident, if managed rightly, winter wheat will 
do as wellin Maine as spring wheat does.— 
And if it will,the benefit would be incalculable. 
Look at the immense quantity of flour and corn 
that is brought into Maine. Look at it—-and 
then turn and look at the thousands and thou- 
sands of fertile acres, and acres that might ea- 
sily be made fertile, which the Almighty has 
spread around you. Look at this amount of 
soil, Then turn and look at the population : 
Are they so crowded that there is not room to 
raise enough for their support? Are they so 
sickly that they cannot wield the implements of 
labor ? Ruddy health sits upon each brow, and 
it is the boast of Maine how hardy her sons 
are. Arethey enslaved ? Oppressed by Lord- 
lings, borne down with Priestcraft or smarting 
under the lash of Task-Masters ? No. The 
mountain winds are not more free. Why is it 
then that she is dependant upon other states 
for her bread? We blush when we ask the 
question, for it is a dishonor that facts make it 
necessary. Hardly an hour of the day passes, 
but loads of corn and flour brought from Gene- 
see, Baltimore, Richmond or nobody knows 
where, go by into the interior. If it were not 
for the use of the farmer, we would not com- 
plain. If it were for the mechanic who de- 
pends upon the labor of his hands for his living, 


livelihood ; or the professional man who de- 





his neighbors did wot Take as they say, and the 


pends upon usapwork for the supplies to his 


or the merchant who look#'to his gains for a | ® 


|see no difficulty in it, and if any one can point 
out why it cannot be done—what are the ob- 


quantity of the White Flint Genesee Wheat, 'stacles, and what are the difficulties in the way 
from Rochester, and distributed it around pret-| he will confer a lasting favor upon us and the 
ty liberally to A.B. and C., upon concition | rest of the community 7 for he will do away the 
that they should take good care of it, strive to | odium which now rests upon us, for not feed. 
ing ourselves by the bread of our own fields. 

heard but from a few, some of these succeeded, | , 
and some of them did not, owing probably to | 


For the Sistas Paice. 
Mr. Hotmes,—Can wool be raised in Maine 
as cheap as in any part of the United States ? 


We are told that S. Clark Esq. of this vil- | The above question Sir, is of vital importance 
to the wool-grower in this State, and may be 
‘important tothe woolen manufacturers. fF 


_ conversation with others, and from thoughts on 
not some of our farmers better procure seed of | the subject, I am inclined to the opinion that 


From 


the growers of wool ought to determine the 
price of wool,* and it ought to be as low as 


| they can afford the article and make a fair profi, 


|and if the maunfacturer can give that price, & 
| sell in the market, and he also make a fair profit, 
the business will become a stable one, other- 
'wise it must come to nothing, and our flocks 
be given up. We have already had more than 
|twenty years experience, since wool has been 
raised in considerable quantities among us for 
sale, and the question above seems to be in 
some degree unsett!ed, even at this time, and 
the zeal of wool growers has rather decreased 
for two or three years past. It always was a 
business for attentive shepherds, and not such 
as could be trusted to any body and every body. 
The sellers of cloth must necessarily compete 
in the market, with the whole world. If the 
above question is settled in favor of the wool- 
growers of Maine, then this branch of business 
must be the mine of Gold to us, and ought to 
be encouraged to the utmost of our ability to 
grow wool. The subject of the tariff—a ques- 
tion which hasa very important bearing on the 
above question, was investigated by able men, 
and I hereby take the liberty to invite Dr. Bates 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Sprague aod Mr. Holmes, as 
well as the other members of Congress from 
Maine, to give us through your useful paper, 
the results of their inquiries, and their opinion, 
as far as it regards the above question and the 
subject in geueral, and thereby oblige many of 
their constituents, and particularly their friend 
A Woot Grower, 
* ight, i united, it ata 
consumable wtons . Fiuee in fasten cash, propriety Sr the 
purehaser of cloth to fix a price for the manufacturer of it, a« 


the purchaser of wool to fix a price for the wool grower. 
The manufacturer knows what it has cost him to make & 





yard of cloth, and he fixes the price . The wool 
ee ee has 
fix the price accerdingly. Ed. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
ENGLISH TURNIPS. 


A practice obtains with many of our farmers 
of fencing off a small piece of land, and yarding 
ther cattle upon ita few weeks and then sowing 
itto Rnglish Turnips; but 1 have rarely known 
ap abundant crop as the result of this practice. 
As the season has now arrived for sowing this 
Turnip, 1 would suggest a few remarks relative 
to raising it in a Cheaper and more productive 
manner than the one above mentioned. Select a 
geld of corn which has been highly manured, and 
previous to your last howing sow your seed and 
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of age, my father gave me this parting admoni- 
tion: “ My son, take care always to Ler WELL 
ENOUGH atone.” The occasion served to im- 
press the advice deeply ou my mind, and amid 
the diversified scenes of the subsequent thirty- 
five years, it has seldom been forgotten ; and | 
have reason to believe it has had a very saluta- 
ry influence upon my prosperity and happiness. 
It has afforded, withal, something of a standard 
by which to gauge the indiscretions of others. 

ow often has a disregard, in others, to this 
maxim, reminded me of the Italian epitaph : 





hoe as usual. Any further care is unnecessary 
till time of harvest. I have obtained a better 
crop in this way than any other. Twenty, thirty, | 
avd even fifty bushels may be raised from an acre, 


sil. 


Much depends on the season, a warm and wet| industrious and frugal, and who scrupulously 
one, being necessary to the rapid growth of this! fulfils the relative and social duties, whatever 
vegetable. ‘The Corn in this case (as in fact it) be his condition or profession, stands the best 


ought to be in every other,) should be hoed three 
times, and care should be taken not to seed too 
heavily. 

The difference of the two methods here pre- 
sented, may be stated in a few words, and will be 
found to exhibit results highly favorable to the 
latter. The former method is attended with con- 
siderable ‘abor and expense ; the latter compar- 
atively none. In the one case the liability to 
which the ‘Turnips are subject in being overrun 
with weeds, grass, &c. is ten to one in that of the 
other. Should any local or accidental cireum- 
stance destroy your crop, your loss of lobor, &c. 
by the former process is considerable ; by the lat- 
ter none except the seed. A trial will prove the 
correctness of these remarks. 

This vegetable for culinary purposes is greatly 
esteemed, aad a highly nutritious foc d for cattle 
and sheep. CarRoLous. 


Extract of a letter from one of our Agents to 
the publishers of the Maine Farmer. 


The several Nos. of the Maine Farmer, which you had 
the politeness to forward me a short time since, I distributed 
among such of my agricultural friends, as I thought would 
fee| most interested in the important subject to which it is 
devoted. 

In ting to b an Agent for the Farmer, I was 
fully aware that a general apathy prevailed in this quarter 
touching the subject of Agricultural improvements. “ Jo 
plant and to gather”’ seemed to be the extent to whieh the 
minds of most of our farmers had been directed in the labors 
of the field.—They “ plod their weary way” in the same 
steps their fathers trod, without ever dreaming that vast and 
important improvements are being made in other States, in 
relation to this highly interesting subject. An attempt to 
conviuce them by dint of argument, is treated with indiffer- 
ence (as much as to say, I know best) or your propositions 
considered visionary. Under these circumstances, as | ob- 
served to your travelling Agent, I shall be unable to render 
much assistance by way of subscribers. 

But however slow Farmers may be in turning their atten- 
tion to this subject, (and they will be slow, incredibly slow) 
there is a spirit of enquiry waking up, an enquiry is begin- 
ning to be made—* what is the best method”? “ what is 
truth in this case”? Scientific men are driving the enter- 
ing wedge, and I confidently hope the time is not far distant 
when our State shall become noted for her agricyltural re- 
sources,—Maine must become so. Her climate and her 
soil, her hills and her valiies, her intervals and her rivers, 
all, all, proclaim it in a language not to be misunderstood. 
I hope you will persevere in your laudab!e undertaking, and 
whatever may be your present discouragements, I cannot 
but think that our Farmers will soon turn their attention 
more to the importance of this subject,and duly and properly 
Appreciate the extensive benefits ruch a paper must confer on 

interests,—and render you a abundantly suffi- 
event to reward you for all the discouraging circumstances 
thro’ which you may pass in its establishment. Cc. . 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 
On leaving the parental roof, to seek my for- 
tune in the wide world, when about 18 years 








| piness is to depend on one’s self for the bles. 
according to the season and the richness of the | S!"g——on the lively exercise of the virtues 


* I was well, wished to be better, took physic, 
and here Lam.”” The true philosophy of hap- 


which can alone confer it. The man who is 


chance of enjoying a goodly portion of the com- 
| forts and pleasures of life, and of perpetuating 
lin ms children his habits and his virtues.— 
| While he who would live by the industry of 
| others, or who expects to find happiness in the 
frail applause which wealth or ostentation may 
extort from those around him, seldom suc- 
ceeds in his desires. 

Tom Tape was my schoolmate. Tom had 
rather high notions from his boyhood ; and per- 
suaded his father to put him to a merchant.— 
In due time Tom became the master of a shop 
of goods, was attentive and fortunate, and ac- 
quired a snug estate. Had he Ler wet e- 
NouGH ALone, he might now have been the 
head man of our town. But pride got the bet- 
ter of prudence, and persuaded him that he 
might po perrer at New-York. He went 
there, figured as a wuotesate merchant, for 
which neither kis capital nor his experience 
were adequate, for three years, and then came 
the notice in the state paper for his creditors 
to show cause, &c 

Tjeriek Wessel’s farm joined mine. He was 
one of our best farmers, and understood the val- 
ue of ‘come Boys,’ as well as any one, Good 
luck was so constantly by his side, that he con- 
sidered that any man might get rich who had a 
mind to. Y¥et he could not Ler wet. ENOUGH 
ALoNE—he wished to po setter. He there- 
fore removed to the village and opened a tav- 
ern, and had the promise of the Justice courts 
and of the stage custom. ‘Go poys,’ did not 
improve the farm, and it soon became neglect- 
ed and unproductive. By and by the courts 
were removed by law, the stage went to the 
new hotel, and the temperance era wound up 
the tavern business. ‘T'jerick has got back to 
the farm, with habits very much altered, and 
his fortune not a little impaired. Yet he con- 
soles himself, that he is not half so bad off as 

Jor Steper, once our master blacksmith ; 
afterwards a merchant, and now a joureyman 
Joe was so famous for his edge tools, that peo- 
ple came to him from all parts. He had his 
journeymen and his apprentices, and was al- 
ways present to oversee them, and to be seen 
by his customers, as all master mechanics ought 
to be. Joe got rich, because he was adapted 
to his business, and his business adapted to 
him. Joe thought, with Sam Patch, that some 


that because every body liked him as a black 
smith, they must like him as any thing else 
forgetting that it was his TRape, and not his 
mind or his person, which had brought him into 
notice. And as merchant was rather more re- 
spectable than mechanic, and withal a more 
tidy employment, he in fact sunk the black- 
smith, and became a dealer in tapes and sugars. 
It fared with Joe as it generally does with oth- 
ers who embark in new business, of which thev 
kuow nothing, after they have arrived at ma- 
ture manhood Those who had been bred to 
the business, proved successful rivals, and the 
sheriff finally closed his mercantile concerns, 
by selling the entire effects of “a merchant un- 
fortunate in business.” Joe insists to this day , 
that if he had Ler WELL ENOUGH ALONE, he 
might have been as well off as the best of his 
neighbors, 


Time would fail me to narrate half the cases 
which have come under my observation, of men 
abandoning steady habits, and fair prospects of 
wealth, in the employments in which they had 
been educated, and in which they were best 
calculated to succeed, for the very hazardous 
chance of doing better in business in which 
they had every thing tolearn, The fascinating 
charms of fashion and show, the ostentatious 
pride of wealth, and the alluring smiles of of- 
fice, are as bad as were the syrens of Calypso, 
to beguile men from the paths of true happines» 

The moderate but certain gains which are the 
reward of industry and frugality, are the most 
abiding in their nature, aud most benign im 
their influence. It is the mild early and latte: 
rains which indace fertility, and cover the 
earth with fruitfulness ; while the tempest and 
its floods cause waste and desolation The 
mushroom grows up in a night, and withers in 
a day. 

The farmer should be the last to be dissatir- 
fied with his condition Of all classes he *s 
the most independant. He produces within 
himself more of the necessaries and comforts of 
life than any other class. If he does not find 
the elements of happiness on the farm, his 
search for them eleswhere, I fear, will be in 
vain. But he must nvt forget that it is the 
province of the MIND to arrange and combing 
these elements ; and that it becomes qualified 
to perform this office, in proportion as it is en- 
lightened and cultivated. The mind, like the 
garden, will yield the most grateful fruits when 
nurtured with care ; and few have more oppor- 
tunities, or are better requited for their labours, 
in cultivating both, than him who thrives by 
the plough. — B 


Genesee Farmer 


A curtostty. Most persons have heard of a 
wheel within a wheel, but few, we apprehendof 
an egg within anegg. Such an one however we 
were shown on Monday by Nickerson, the jailer 
who has it now in his possession. The egg hod 
no yolk visible, but in place of it there is another 
egg about the size of a plum, with a shell as hard 
as the outer shell. This little inside egg, which 
resembles one of Capt. Symmes'’convcentric apheres 
has no * polar openings,” and its interior has net 
been explored, but from its opacity it is thought 
to be all yolk. Will the naturalists tell us whet 
would have been the effect of incubation upon 





things could be done as well as others—and 











the larger egg? (Ken. Jour. 
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HORTICULTURE. 





ADDRESS 

Delivered bofore the Horticultural Society of Maryland, 
at its First Annual Exhibition, June 12, 1833,—By Joux 
P. Kewsnepry 

I hold it nu undeserved favor that you have se- 
lveted we to mike an address on the oceasion of 
the present celebration. ‘Though not wanting in 
i just estimate of the worth of the objects of this 
socivty, nor of the efficiency of the nveans in your 
power to accomplish them,—nay, not less imbu- 
el, 1 trast than any of you, with a lively hope to 
see the institution which you have lately organ- 
ized fulfil its destined purpose, and shed its man- 
itold beneficent influences upon our community 
yet Leannot but feel that there are many gentle- 
incu amongst you, whose active Zeal in this en- 
terprize, whose peculiar study of the pursuits to 
which it is allied, whose intelligence, taste and 
scholurship might have directed your regards to 
them, much more appropriately than to myself, 
when you were about to appoint an individual to 
recommend in public discourse the excellent ainys 
tor which you have associated. In alloting this 
duty to me, therefore, [ must be permitted to es- 
teom ita personal token of your consideration,for 
which Lam beund to make you a grateful ac- 
knowledgement; and I desire to add to this ex- 
pression of my thanks, the avowal that the task 
you set before me is one which I take an espe- 
cial pleasure in performing. | approach it with 
« cheerlul resoiution, because, in the first place 
ifeel assured thet the same friendly concernwhich 
impelled you to put this duty upon me, will in- 
dulgently overlook the necessary imperfections of 
my performance ; and, in the second place, be- 
cause the subject itself is full of agreeable appli- 
ances aud pleasant topies. IL address you amidst 
n wilderness of sweets, where the eye has been 
delighted with the most exquisite of natures forms 
aud colors, developed in ber choicest flowers, & 
where Ue air is redolent with the odor of a thou- 
sand perfumes; the treasures of the neighboring 
gardens have been spread around you in a splen- 
did array of rare and luxuriant productions; this 
ball has been transmuted into a charmed grot- 
to, where one might fancy some unearthly en- 
ehanter had wrought his spetl to delight the sen- 
ses with all the riches of shape, hue and frag- 
rance : 


“Ten thousand colers wafted through the air, 
In magic glances, play upon the eye, 
Combining in thei¢ endless fairy forms 

A wild Creation.” 


Around you, participating in this banquet of 
delights, are gathered your friends and neighbors 
all joyous as yourselves, giving and receiving the 
quick impulse of pleasure engendered by the scene 
nnd, by the sympathy of mutual satisfactions, 
quickening enlarging and renewing the cheerful. 
ness of this festival. Here, as if in rivalry with 
the delicate perfections of this congregation of 
plans and flower, are grouped about us the not 

ve brilliant assemblage of our fair towns-womep 
of whom it is no flattery to say that their far re- 
nowned beauty is the least of their attractions. 
Their prexence here is an auspicious omen for the 
suceess of your uodertaking. Where they de- 
light to come we may assure ourselves that the 
graceful genius of their sex will infuse into the 
lahorsand observances of the place the predom- 
mating flavor of their own sensitive and refined 
taste. This Hall of flowers should be peculiar! 
their temple; and we would fain hope that pe 
return of this celebration we may find the pur- 
sits and Inbors of the society ncplietel promo- 
ted and sustained the mcreasing zeal with 
which the ladies of imore devote themselves 
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to its prosperity. Then, too the season of the 
year at which we meet lends no small share of 
allurement to the festivity of this ceremony. 
Spring has just fallen into the arms of summer: 
the freshest green is on the fields, the deepest 
shade is in the grove: balmy air breathes of rural 
enjoyment: fruits and flowers are found united in 
the gardens; and all that spring can furnish of 
the beautiful is mingled with much that summer 
can supply of the delicious. The physical frame 
of man is yet unexhausted by prolonged heats; the 
timely and frequent shower yet refreshes the face 
of earth, and no parching drought at this season 
deforms the landseape: Vertumnus has sucees- 
sively dicarded his various disguises, and has won 
the prudish pomona, and Flora is close in the 
train of the wedded pair. This may, therefore, 
be emphatically called the season of delight and 
beauty. 

From all these causes, I may truly say my 
theme is full of agreeable topics, and that to de- 
scant on them, as is my province, is more of a re- 
creation than a talk. Would that I were able ad- 
equately to express the emotions which the con- 
templation of these subjects raises in my mind! — 
that J were able to excite in your breasts the keen 
sense of enjoyment with which my own is mo- 
ved in the discharge of the duty to which your 
kindness has called me. 

This is the first public exhibition of the socie- 
ty. tis an experiment upon the taste and feel- 
ing of this community ; and from the general and 
favorable interest which the endeavor has won,| 
think it can searcely be deemed an experiment 
of doubtful suecess. Ifthe event be prosperous 
it will furnish a gratifying evidence that the 
citizens of our state have arrived at a whole- 
some elevation of moral and intellectual refine- 
ment. 

Every stage of society, in the progress of man 
from rude and unpolished life up to the extreme 
of civilization is distinguished by its appropriate 
character. In the first or earlier eras, we miay see 
him struggling with unassisted strength, for the 
mere rough materials of subsistence: a little more 
advanced, we shall find him diligent and inven- 
tive to enlarge the number of his conrforts: stil! 
further on his career, his history will present him 
in search of superfluities ;—the elegancies of life 
will then engage his pursuit, and he will be as- 
siduous to accumulate what may adorn and illus- 
trate his condition Passing forward beyond this 
stage,his high fed desires and stimulated passions 
scorn the wholesome aliment that previously made 
him happy, and he will covet far sought enjoy- 
ments ; his taste rendered vicious by satiety ,diffi- 
cult to please, adulterated and sickly, will only be 
content with the gratifications where to be pro- 
cured at the greatest cost,and with the largest and 
most perilous expenditure of labor. Such, in 
brief, is the march of humanity ;—and thus do 
the wants of that restless changeful creature man 
provoke him to pursuits and attainments which 
severcly give a sign or character to the manifold 
varieties of human society, from the day of the 
unthralled savage, to that of the frivolous and ef- 
fete voluptuary. 

I need not say the middle degrees on this scale 
are the most healthful and the most happy :— 
they unite the hardihood and endeavor of prim. 
itive society with the refinement of the elder chan- 
ges—alike removed from the vices of both. 

It is worth observation that in the infancy of 
social existence man works alone. He works at 
odds and disadvantage with his adversary want ; 
his young invention has not vet supplied him with 
implements: a bare arm braced by toil and 
brawny by use, is the weapon with which he goes 
forth to do battle with hunger. The skin of the 

Nemean lion is the only garment of 
; and with no other assistance than 





this 
that of his club he destroys the wild boar of E- 
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rymanthus, and drags up the triple headed ¢ 
herusto the light of the sun, His is the ml 
achieved by brute force, and with many an 4 
nizing strain of muscles ; and when he prost 
his giant enemy and seats his foot upon his 
he dashes the drops from his brow, as on 
has gained the day in a mortal encounter, 
not long, however, before he finds that his fe 
man may be made an efficient instrument jn 
war with necessity ; that a combination wil 
vail more than separate and unconcerted etry 
gies ;—and with this aim he subdues his heeds: 
and enlists him as a co-laborer. Then he diseoy. 
pers further, that working with associated ming 
as wellas with united strength, increases his pow- 
eran hundred fold, This important seeret of as. 
sociation 18 no sooner carried into use than the 
whole surface of human existence changes ; im- 
provement rapidly follows on the steps of improve. 
ment; useful things abound: comforts, luxuries 
elegancies spring up like magical creations ; lif 
moves upon multiplied springs and wheels: the 
| work of hands grows to be insignificant, when sey 
i beside the work of maids that have seized upon 
the great enginery ofnature. Wind,and water and 
fire, and vapor age brought into tremendous 
alliance j—and man, the dwarf, becomes an irre. 
sistible giant, and smiles at the marvellous speed 
and overwhelming impetus with which his omnip- 
otent machinery produces whatsoever his genius 
directs. 

The saine sense and insight, that has taught us 
the value of this power of combination of individ- 
uals for the procurement of things indispensable 
also instructs us in the usefulness of association 
for the procurement of things that belong to the 
luxury of life; and it is accordingly a character. 
estic of this age, remarkable beyond all form: r 
| precedent, to build up societies for the encourage- 
ment atid improvement of the elegant arts. It is 
a guod sign to see a community arrived at ther 
point of moral culture and education at which ths 
people think of establishing these institutions, |: 
speaks of the taste, the refinement, and the virtu» 
of the nation. It tells of the abandonment of the 
rudeness of unfurnished and unlettered society. 
and of the substitution of intellectual pleasures 
for gross and sensual indulgences. It shows wu« 
that sober and intelligent industry is attaining iv. 
great and glorious aim; that itis making a soun:! 
happy, enlightened nation,—snch as all wis» 
founders of states have pictured to themselves 
when they have laid the foundation of empires. 
It is good, therefore to see a people bestow their 
care upon a liberal support of painting, sia 
tuary, architecture, music, and all the other arts 
which adorn the condition of society.—Amongs' 
these other arts, that of planting seeds and tilling 
the earth, for the sake of fruit and flowers,holkl« 
a place full as high, as worthy, avd as excellent 
as any in the catalogue. 

The citizens of Bahimore and its neighborhood 
have, for many years past, been distinguished for 
the productions of their gardens ;—at least in 
that most useful department concerned with the 
cultivation of vegetables and fiuits for the table. 
The climate of this region is eminently favorable 
to this culture — Our central position, or mididle 
latitude, enables us,with no great expense or trou- 
ble, to rear the plants native to either extremities 
ofthiscountry. We have sheltered valleys,where 
the fierce north wind is denied approach ; and 
we have low lands bordering on our river,where 
ihe winter is sooner compelled to dissolve his icy 
fetters, and release the st ling germ from hi« 
grasp, than is common to the more elevated ta- 
ble lands westward. Our vegetation, therefore 
is earlier, and more easily protected, immediately 
in this vicinity, than almost on any other spot 
lying along the same parallel of latitude. These 
causes have operated to give us gardens. They 
have been greatly coutvel, is fact, we may aay, 
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made on the common and obvious contrivance of | the others delalined in motion. Thus in 





these advantages were first shown to us,--by the 
French emigrants from St Domingo, who some 
thirty’years gone by. were exiled by the domes- 
ne troubles of that island ; and who fortunately 
eoleeted this city as their asylum. That useful and 
worthy class of refugees brought with them an 
invaluable gift to our people--the knowledge of 
plants and garden stuffs. They were a frugal 
and industrious race of men, whose calm and 
philosophic resignation to misfortune taught as a 
mort! lesson searcely less valuable than the phy- 
sical boon with which it was accompanied. Ma- 
ny of them had been affluent, had lived in the a- 
bundance of their tropical climate, and in accord- 
ance with the simple aad healthful habits of their 
pation, bad acearately studied all the processes 
of horticulture, & drawn their chief luxuries from 
that purseit. They had been despoiled of their | 
wealth; their homes were subverted ; and, with 
the few household relies which haste allowed them 
to snatch up, they fled before the pursuing war 
and reached our shores in safety. On their ar- 
rival here, they soon became aware of the value 
of this position for gardens,and many persons,now 
within my hearing, will doubtless remember the 
rapid improvement which took place in the supply 
of our markets. Almost immediately from the 
date ofthis event, Balttsmore became distinguish- 
ed for the profusion and excellence of the fruits 
and vegetables which supplied her tables. Since 
that period each coming year has added some new 
bounty to this valuable resource ; our gardens 
multiply to the full measure of our increasing de- 
mand: new plants have been introduced ; and 
an eager emulation hasbeen active to furnish these 
healthful stores of comfort in the richest variety, 
and largest abundance. The poor emigrant has 
past to the tomb: his generation have become 
mingled in the mass of our citizens; his humble 
name may even now be forgotten ; but his great 
and priceless gift now survives as a monument 
of his usefulness, which although it may not have 
the glory of the storied urn,nor the splendor of the 
sculptured column--no, nor the tribute of the 
deathless page to make intelligible to posterity, 
has nevertheless, an equally honorable claim to 
the respect of the wise and the good, as a perpet- 
ual though silent benefaction of the country. 
[To be Continued.) 


From Rees Cyclopedia. 
MACHINERY. 


When several stampers, pistons, or other re- 
riprocal movers are to be raised and depressed, 
common sense teaches us to distribute their times 
of action in an uniform manner, so that the ma- 
cline may always be equally loaded with work. 
When this is done, and the observations in the 
preceeding paragraph attended to, the machine 
may be made to move, almost as smoothly as if 
there were no reciprocations in it. Nothing 
shews the ingenuity of the engineer more, than 
the artful, yet simple and effectual contrivances, 
for obviating these difficulties that unavoidably 
arise from the very nature of the work to be per- 
formed by the machine, or in the power employed 
to actuate it, 

In the contrivance of machinery, an engineer 
must not be tied dewn by too many inviolable max- 
ins, because those contrivances which are the 
most improper in some situations will be the best 
* all in some ober cases. There is ores room 
w ingenuity and good judgmegt in the manage- 
ment of the moving power. w it is such as 
rannot immediately produce the kind of motion 


required for —_ the purpose. We mention- 
ed the conversion of the ooo al rotation of an 


























aciank, by substituting a double rack on the pis 

ton rod, and the inconvenience arising from the 
jolts occasioned by thisehange. We have been 
informed of a great forge, where the engineer,in 
order to avoid the same inconvenience arising 
from the abrupt motion given to the great sledge 
hammer of seven hundred weight, resisting with 
a five fold momentum, formed the wipers for lift- 
ing it into spirals, which communicated motion 
to the hammer with searcely any jolts whatever ; 
but the result was, that the hammer rose no high- 
er than it had been raised in contact with the 
wiper, aod then fell on the iron bloom,with very 
little effect. ‘The cause of its inefficiency was not 
guessed at; but it was removed, and wipers of 
the common form were putin place of the spi- 
rals. 

In this operation the rapid motion of the ham- 
mer is absolutely necessary ; it is not enough to 
litt it up, it must be raised up so as to fly higher 
than the wiper lifts it, and to strike with great 
force the stroug oaken spring which is placed in 
its way. It compresses this spring, and is reflec. 
ted by it with a considerable velocity, so as to hit 
the iron as if it had fallen from a greater height; 
had it been allowed to fly to that height.it would 
have fallen upog the iroa with somewhat more 
force (because no oaken spring is perfectly elastic) 
but this would have required more than twice the 
time, 

In employing a power which of necessity re- 
ciprocates, to drive machinery which requires a 
continuous motion (as in applying the steam en- 
gine to a cotton or corn grinding mill,) there also 
occur great difficulties. The necessity of recip- 
rocation in the first mover wastes much power, 
because the instrument which communicates such 
an enormous force must be extremely strong,and 
be well supported. The impelling power is was- 
ted in imparting, and afterwards ‘lestroying a vast 
quantity of motion in the working beam. The 
skilful engineer will attend to this, and do his ut- 
most to procure the necessary strength of this lev- 
er, without making it a vast load of inert matter. 
He will also remark, that all the strains on it,and 
on its supports, are changing their directions in 
every stroke. This requires particular attention 
10 the manner of supporting it: if we observe the 
old steam engines which have been long erected 
wefsee that they have uniformly shaken the 
buildings to pieces, This has been owing to the 
ignorance or inattention of the engineer in this 
particular; they are much more judiciously erec- 
ted now, experience having taught the most ig- 
norant that no building can withstand their de- 
sultory and opposite jo'ts,and that the great move- 
ments must be supported by frame work of wood 
or iron, independeat of the building of masonry 
which contains it. The gudgeons of a water 
wheel should never rest on the wall of the build. 
ing; it shakes it, and if set to work soon after the 
building has been erected, it prevents the mortar 
from taking firm bond, perhaps by shattering the 
calcarous crystals as they form. 


When the engineer is obliged to rest the gudg- 
eons in this way, they shonid be supported by a 
block of oak laida little hollow: this softens all 
tremors, like the spings of a wheel carriage. This 
practice would be very serviceable in many other 
parts of the construction, It will frequently con- 
duce to the good performance of an engine, to 
make the action ofthe resisting work, unequable 
and accomodated to the inequalities of the im- 
pelling power. This will produce a more uniform 
motior in machines, in which the momentum of 
inertia is inconsiderable. There are some beau - 
tiful specimens of this kind of adjustment in the 


cotton 
spinning machines, it is necessury to be able two 
be cast offor stop any spindle at pleasure,without 
disturbing the rect; and ina large mili containing 
many machines, it is essential that any one may 
be released without interruption to thefirst mover 
Such contrivances are cal.ed coupling or elute! 
boxes: aud! are effected in various wa) ssome «| 
which are detailed under Courtine nox. But we 
wish here to describe a recent improvement, very 
generally adopted in cotton an! wollen mills: 
the object of which is to avoid a jerk being give: 
to any machine when itis put in action, from its 
being suddenly urged from a state of rest to a stat 
of motion: for if the movemen: is too rapid not! 
ing can be more destructive than the violence o 
the shock it receives from the common clutch box 
To avoid this, the arm which gives motion to,the 
machine when the clutch of the running spind!: 
is engaged with it, is not fived fast upon the spin 
dle, but is made in two halves, and serewed to 
gether upon a circular part of the spindle, and 
pinched upon it so faust by the screws, that it wil! 
have sufficient friction to turn the machine round 
in the ordinary course of its work, but slips round 
upon the spindle, if the resistance is greater than 
this friction, which thus becomes the measure of 
the power dealt out to the machine. 

Suppose a machine of this kind at rest,he elute! 
is turned by the first mover with a considerable 
velocity, and is suddenly connected with the art 
above described : now it requires some time (in 
dependent of any resistance or work of the ma 
chine to put its parts inmotion, In this time the 
arm slips round upon the spindle, but the friction 
acts constanlly,and with au equable force upon the 
machine to turnit round. It commences its nw 
tion, which gradually accelerates, until it arrives 
at the same velocity as the driving spindle, and 
then the slipping of the box ceases, and the tne 
chine proceeds in an uniform manner: still the 
box isa very useful provision in case of any ax 
cident happening to the machine to stop it,hy any 
thing getting into its movements; the box thea 
slips round without breaking the works. All ma 
chinery, which is exposed to the chance of grene 
violence, should he] provided with some equiva 
lent contrivance, which permits the movement to 
slip when the machine is overloaded and woul 
otherwise be broken. An instance of this will be 
seen iu theDagvoincEvgine. The same eflectinay 
be produced by conical wheels Guting into exch 
other, in the manner ofa valve and its seat, One 
of them being fixed to each spindle, will, when 
they are jambed into each other, communicate 
the motion, but permits it to slip if overloaded, 
A very ingenious application of this will be found 
in the mortising machine of the block machines 
at Portsmouth, and another judicious application 
of it under Loewoon Mill. 

Many other contrivances are in use for detach 
ing or uniting motions at pleasure. In cog wheels 
the supports for the gudgeous are sometimes fit 
ted up so as to be moveable, thatthe wheels can 
be separated to such a distance as to relieve each: 
other's teeth. At other times one of the wheelw 
is fitted on a round part of its axis, and united 
with it at pleasure by a clutch box. Thus the 
wheels are always in motion, but one of them 
can be detached at pleasure from its axisjon which 
it slips freely. Bevelled cogwheels are ensily «is 
engaged, by suffering the axis of one w move 
a little endways, and then their teeth are separs: 
ed. 

Wheels turned by straps are readily connects! 
or cast off, by removing the strap, but this is nor 
easily done while the wheels are in motion : 
though some dexterous workmen are able to jut 





mechanism of anima! bodies . 





‘xis into the reci manten of a sietenand 
the improvement which wae thougiat to ve been , 


In many compound machines it is of 


conseq 
to he able to detach part of the movements while 


on the straps when the wheels are going ; bur 
is attended with much difficuliy, and great dan- 
, ifthe motion is quick, of cutching the fing- 
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ers inthe strap. We have known an instance of 
a man’s arm being torn away at the shoulder,by 
carelessness in performing this operation. 

For disengaging ithe motion of a strap, the con- 
trivance called the live and dead pulley is very in- 
genious: it consists of two pullies placed close 
toyether upon an axis which is to receive a cir- 
cular motion, The endless strap or band, by en- 
compussing one of these pullies,gives it a constant 
rotatory motiov, Now one of them being fixed 
fast upon the spindle, and the other slipping free- 
ly round upon it, gives the means of turning or 
discontinuing the motion of the spindle at pleas- 
ure, by shifting the strap either upon the live or 
dead pulley, which, as they are exactly of the 
same size,and close tv cach other upon the spindle 
is easily done. ‘The live pulley is that which is 
fixed to its axis, so cxlled from its causing life or 
motion to the spindle, and the machinery appen- 
ced to it. The dead or idle pulley is that which 
slips upon its spindle ; therefore, when the strap 
is caused to rum upon it, itturns round without 
giving motion the spindle. This contrivance 1s 
extremely well adapted to give motion to sinall 
machinery, from the simplicity of its construction 
and the facility with which it is put in motion 
oratrest. It possesses also another great advant- 
age, Viz. it occasions no sudden shock, to the ma- 
chinery at first starting, as it does not instantly 
communicate to it the full velocity. To illustrate 
thissuppose the strap running upon the dead pul- 
ley, and the machine therefore at rest, the lead- 
ing side of the strap is in general conducted thro’ 
a notch in a piece of board which is fitted in a 
groove, so as to have liberty of sliding in such 
& manner that it may conduct the strap to work 
upon either of the pullies; but this is not neces- 
sary nor always attended to, for the person who 
attends the machine may, by the slightest press- 
ure on the leading side strap by his hand, cause 
it to shift upon the other pulley; but as tris is 
not done instantly, it communicates the motion 
to the live pulley by degrees ; for at first shifting 
it begins upon a very warrow surface of the pul- 
ley, which is therefore urged into motion, but 
without violence to the machine, as the strap at 
first slips partially upon the surface of the live: 
pulley and this, as we have before stated, causes 
the strap to endeavour to escape from the pulley; 
but the attendant continues to press the strap on 
the leading side, and force it to act upon the live 
pulley, which having attained its full velocity,and 
the strap no longer slipping upon it, has no ten- 
dency to get off, unless the machine is overloaded 
end then it will get off to the dead pulley. The 
live and dead pulley is very extensively used in 
cotton machinery, and is a very excellent contriv- 
ance ; the only objection toit being that the bush 
in centre of the idle pulley is liable to wear very 
loose ina short time. It is searcely necessary to 
add, that the driving wheel for the strap of the 
live and dead pulley must be as broad on its edge 
as both the live and dead pulley together; indeed 
it is generally a long cylindrical drum, which 

receives many straps for turning different ma- 
chines. 





For the Maine Fafmer. 
Mra. Uoumes: 

I perceive that some persons are permitted to 
find fault through the columns of the Farmer, and 
as I think, to good advantage, for some people 
will not be pursuaded to forsake their unprofita- 
ble business, though ever so apparent, because 
their fathers taught them thus and so, anu! their 
practices are made to appear in a ridiculous light, 
and they ashamed to pursue them any longer. 

There are many farmers who keep a horse that 





creases about $10 per year. 
keeps an old horse, loses this sum, the interest on 
the value of him, and fodder sufficient to keep a 


work it right? 


ten years old, although they do not work them 
one sixth part of the time. 
old oxen would eat, would be sufficient to keep 


MAINE FARMER 


Now the man who 


air of steers three or four yeurs old, making at 
east, an annual loss of 20 or $25. Does this man 
Can he expect to prosper? 

Others keep their oxen wntil they are eight or 


hat such a yoke of 


four thrifty steers large enough to do his work 
with ease, and not materially retard their growth 
if well kept. The gain on the steers would be, 
perhaps, 20 or $30, whereas the gain on the oxen 
would be “out of pocket.” For a general rule 
there is not much gain to the farmer on oxen af. 
ter they are six years old. Can even the most} 
careless observer say this is working it right? 
There is another class of people who have farms 
and might be good ones if well managed, who 
suffer all the inclemencies of the weather, but still 
go “astern” as to property. They manage thus, 
they keep old oxen enough to eat the most of the 
hay they cut on their farms, to the exclusion of 
young stock, and “team it” for a living, they work 
their oxen just enough to prevent their growing 
or gaining any flesh during the grazing season, | 
and thus lose all possible profit on their stock.— | 
Now if a mau muke fifty cents per day, and the 
same for a yoke of oxen, he is doing well for this 
vicinity, for oftentimes he does not make one half 
this. How is it possible for a man to prosper in| 
this way? Such persons do not suffer so much 
from making bad calculations as making none at 
all. One inducement to some of them, for con- 
tinuing in that employment, to the neglect of their 
farme, is, their being liberally supplied, generally, 
with that baleful poison, Vi E. Rum. Should 
such persons be ranked with the character of 
thrifty? No, let a person only pass their farins, 
and he would atonce conelude that they resem- 
bled that “of thé slothful man,” &c. If it should 
be asked, how shall I work it? 1 will tell you;— 
Sell off your old oxen to the best advantage pos- 
sible, supply their places with likely young caitle. 
Stay at home, work on your farm, plough up your 
worn-out sward land, cut the bushes that have 
been growing for years, in bunches im your fields, 
build good stone wall or other durable fence, &c. 
andin three years, my word for it, your farms 
will present a different appearance, you will have 
corn and pork to sell, also beef cattle sufficient to 
pay most of your debts, and your good neighbors 











times,” “ money scarce,” &c. conomy. 


vice? Ep. 
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SUMMARY. 








Town House Burnt.—A miserable old 
Tenement, called a ‘Town House,” was burnt 
in Gardiner, last week. The Selectmen have 
offered a reward of Firry dollars for the detec- 
tion of the incendiary. We do not wish to en- 
courage incendiaries, but we honestly think 
they ought to turn their reward into a BounTy 
for thus ridding their town of a nusaince. 





Heroic Neero.—Greater cruelty was perhaps 
never exercised than by the Europeans to the ne- 
groes of Surrinam. Stedman relates, that noth- 
ing was more common than for ald negroes to 
be broken on the wheel, and young ones burnt 
alive ; and yet the fortitude with which they suf- 
fered, was equal to that of the most ardent pat- 
riot, or enthusiastic martyr. 





pays but litle more than for shoeing, year after 
year. It is generally admitted, thatt 





ught before his judg- 


who had condemned him previous to hearing 


or revolted slaves, being 
he 
the horse after he is seven or eight ne waboeaan he had tq say in his defence, requested to 





will be no more troubled with the ery of “ hard | that inthe Dartmouth College case, where Dr. 


Will “ Economy” favor us often with good ad. 


One of the fugitive 





be heard for a few minutes before sent to execu - 
tion ; when leave being granted, he thus addres. 
ed them “ I was born in Africa; while d¢tend- 
ing the person of my prince in battle, | was tak. 
ep prisoner, and sold as a slave en the Coast of 
Guinea. One of our country men, whe sits amon 


my judges, purchased me. Having been cruelly 


treated by his overseer, I deserted, and went to 
join the rebels in the woods, There also I was con. 
demned to become the slave of their chief 


yBonas, 
who treated me still more cruelly than the whites 
’ 


which obliged me to desert a second time deter. 
mined to fly from the human species forever,ani| 
to pass the rest of my life innocently and alone 
in the woods. J lived two years in this manner 


a prey to the greatest hardships, and most dread. 


ful anxiety, merely attached to life by the hope of 


once more seeing my beloved family,who are per- 


haps starving, owing to my absence. Two years 


of misery had thus passed when I was discovered 


by the rangers, taken and brought before this ty\- 
bunal, which now knows the wretched history of 
my life.’ 

This speech was pronounced by one of the fin- 
est negroes in the colony. His master, who as he 
had remarked! was one of the judges, unmoved 
by the pathetic and eloquent appeal, made him 
this attrocious laconic reply. “ Raseal,it is of lit. . 
tle consequence to us to know what you have been 
saying ; but the torture shall make you confess 
crimes as black as yourself; as well as those of 
vour detestable accomplices.” At these words, 
the negro, whose veins seemed to swell with in- 
dignation and eontempt,retorted : “ These hands” 
stretching them forth “ have made tigers tiemble 
yet you dare to threaten me with that detestable 
instrument! No; | despise all the torments which 
you can now invent, as well as the wretch who 
is about to inflietthem.” On saying these words 
he threw himself on the instrument, where he 
suffered the most dreadful tortures without ut- 
tering a syllable. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE CASE. 


“ The opinion of Judge Story in this important 
case is now before the public. The decision is, 
that the act of the Legislature of Maine,by whieh 
President Allen was ejected from office, is uncon- 
stitutional and veid, and that President A,is now 
in office, under a contract with the Boars, which 
it is beyond the power of the Legislature to impair. 
The decision is based on the same principles with 
Allen found himself on the other side. Boston 
ec. 


There is a respectable and intelligent gentle. 
man now residing at Hartford, (Conn.) who is 
afflicted with a singular kind of mental derange- 
meut. He is insane in no other respect but io 
his memory of places. He does not recognise his 
own house, where he has lived for 20 years; and 
if he rides out a few miles, he bas no recollection 
of ever having seen it before, inquires who lives 
in it, and is surprised to find that his family have 
arrived before him. He nevertheless enjoys good 
health, with remarkable accurate eye sight, and 
what is most remarkable he bas a perfect reco!- 
lection of persons and events.—Philadelphia Ga 
zette. 








Hop tops make a good substitute for asparagus 
and a fine ingredient for soups, &c. Dishes pre- 
pared with hop tops are a great favorite with the 
King of Sardinia, and are excellent fpr those who 
lave delicate constitutions. [Washington Globe. 





ne mmed 
Was taken from the river this morning thebo- 
dy of James Youne, of Turner, Painter, aged s- 
bout 22—who, it is supposed threw himself over- 
board in a state of intoxication, as he was know" 
to be in that situation yesterday ! Let this admon'- 
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ron speak tothose who yet live '! Bangor Cou- 
rr. July 3. ; : ; in 

Slavery. The friends of immediate abolition,or 
many of them, have been led to believe that the 
Colonization Society was designed and has the 
effect to prevent and delay emancipation. Now 
we look to the plan of the Colonization Society 
as one worthy ofall praise, and hkely to effeet 
great results; but not by any means as sufficient 
to abolish slavery in the United States. Other 
and farther means are necessary for that purpose. 
There is no need of any conflict between the Col- 
onization Society and the Abolition Society. Both 
deserve encouragement as far as they are prudent- 
ly managed. The Abolitionists however should 
rely on argument, on persuasion, on appeals to 
the reason, the humanity and to the interests of 
our brethren of the South, and not to force or 
denunciation. Kenn. Jour. 











Taree SteaMpoats Buant. The Louisville 
Advertiser of Saturday 22d ult. contains the fol- 
lowing: 

Fire. About 10 o’clock last evening, the stea- 
mer Sentinel took fire while at the wharf in front 
of this city. The flames spread with such rap- 
idity that, in less than ten minutes the Delphine 
above and the Rambler below, were also oo fire, 
and the three boats were burned in about an hour 
to the water’s edge. The Sentinel had a full 
freight in N. Orleans, the Rambler had on board 
several hundred barrels of wiskey and the Del- 
phine had just received about twenty tons of 
freight from New Orleans for Cincinnati. 





Receipts or Benxovovent Societies. The 
following are the receipts of some of the princi- 
pal benevolent Societies for the last year,as gath- 
ered from their receut reports ;—American Bible 
Society 884,935 48: American ‘Tract 62,443 50: 
Presbyterian Education 24,014 26: American 
Home Miss,68,621 17; American Seaman’s Friend 
9.226; N. Y¥. Deaf and Dumb Institute 15,722 53. 
Total 1, 064,993 24. 





The following very interesting piece of advice, 
was to our knowledge, given by the house keep- 
erto a maiden lady of thirty, who at last bad 
thought of entering into holy bonds; ‘ Take my 
alviee and never marry ma’am; now you lay 
dewn master and getup dame. LI married a cross 
man of a husband, and the very firat week of our 
marriage ma’am he snapped me up because I put 
my cold feet tohis'n. You don’t know men ma’am 
as well as I do.” 

kt is eaid that at no great distance from the 
Schuylkill Valley Rail Road, is to be seen the very 
singular spectacle of a coal vein on fire. The fire 
is Supposed to have been communicated to the 
vein some years ago, since which it has been in 
a state of ignition, smoke having been discovered 
at different times ascending from the ground in 
different places. Fire is now distinctly visible 
— the surface of the ground by means of a 
Balt. 


InTELLIGENCE From THe West RESPECTING 
tae Caorera. The Cholera is spreading over 
the states of [Hlinois and Missouri and commiting 
fearful ravages. .The Jacksonville Banner of the 
13th ult. says: With great regret we learn, that 
this terrible destroyer of human life is committing 
fearful ravages in many places in this state and 
Missouri. At Quincy, on the Mississippi, and at 
Palmyra, Mo, there have been deaths. The fact 
teat the cholera has been very fatal at Palmyra 
« town salubriously situated at a distance from 
any water course, and on bigh land admonishes 
pty tage A A in the wees 4 yd our 
t exe in the vie- 
whttudaa 








MARRIAGES. 








DEATHS. 
_ In Augusta, Mr Caleb Gordon, aged about 80—a revolu- 
tionary soldier 
In Turner, June 30th, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Rev. Allen 
Greeley. 
In Wilton, Josiah Willard, Jr. aged 27. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Mopypay, July 1. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 
At Market this day 262 Beef Cattle, (including about 26 
unsold last week) 16 Cows and Calves, 1876 Sheep, and 90 
Swine. About 100 Beef Cattle were from Kentucky; a 
part of which were fed by the Hon. Henry Clay; theygwere 
very fine, and were purchased by some ot our rat butchers. 
Ricts. Beef Cattle —Last week's prices were weli 

supported, some qualities were a shade higher. We quote 
prime at 6 25 a 6 50, good at 5 25a 6, thin at 4 75 a 5 25. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 19, 20, 23, 25, 27, 
30, 40 and $45. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales were noticed at 1 67, 1 88, 
2 00, 2 25, 2 33, 2 37, 250 and 2 75. A lot of wethers 
were sold for something more than $4, some of which were 
worth 10 or $12 

Swine. -One lot, most of which were Barrows, were ta- 
ken at 6c; one do. at 6 1-2c. At retail, 6c. for sows, and 
7c. for barrows. 

We have received a line, requesting us to state that 100 
Beef Cattle, of superior quality, fed by J. Hughson, Esq. of 
Scioto Valley, Ohio, will be at Brighton Market 15th inst. 

















FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 
PUBLIC meeting of this Society will 
be held on Tuesday evening nert, at the Masonic 

Hall in this village, at half past 7 o’clock. 
Question FoR Discussios—-Ought Slavery in this 
Country to be immediately abolished ? 
Pi 4 Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to 
Per order, 








Wa. Noves, Sec’y. 


DAVID STANLEY 


H* for sale, by the dozen or sin- 
gle bottle, an excellent Medicine, called 


Cure for the Hooping Cough. 


> This Medicine when taken, will prove im- 
mediate relief, and the cure m general, within five or six 
days. ALSO 
The Genuine American Collyrium, 

A» invaluable remedy for SORE EVES, St. Antuony’s 
FIR E and other inflamations of the skin ; such as poisoning 
from ivy &e. ALSO 

A general assortment of DRUGS, PAINTS, DYE 
STUFF and MEDICINE, 

Winthrop, July 13, 1833. uf 


LIST OF LETTERS 


Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, July 1, 1833. 
Marv Brimigim Theodore Knox 

Jas Burnes—2 Thomas Lancaster 

Abigail Blake Mary Lancaster 

Levi Bolster John Loveri 

Lydia Ann Bearce Hannah Mitchell 

Cushing, house carpenter Thomas Newman 

Polly Currier Sylph Orcutt 

James Curtis Hannah Pettengill 

















Ebenezer Calton Dolly Prescott 

Sheldon J. Dickman Hiram A. Pitts 

AMtios Downing Benjamin Packard 

Sarah Drought Ebenezer Packard 

Sarat, K. Foster Fohn Remick 

Julia Ann French Mary Ann Stenchfield 

Svivanus Fairbanks Jonathan Shaw 

David Goulder Jontent Southworth 

Joseph G. Jewett M.E.T 

Mary ard Capt, Jonathan Whit 
Aun Hardy Capt. Jona i 
Hutchinson ‘Sarah White 7 

Horace Kimbali Orin Waterman 


Elijah Wood 
GEORGE W. STANLEY, P. M. 


Se OIL CLOTES. 
Ww J. STEVENS & Co. Winthrop, man- 
© ufactures OJ CLOTHS for tables and light 

stands of the first quality. A large assortment constaut!y 
on hand, at wholesale or retail. 

A liberal discount made to those whe buy te sel! age 
and all orders promptly attended to. 

Winthrop, July 18, 1833. 


WOTICE. 


AME into the enclosure of the subscriber 
on the 5th inst. a dark brown MARE. about 8 years 
old. Said Mare has a long switch tai! and a small bunc! 
on one of her fore legs. ‘The owner can have her, by prov 
ing property and paying charges. A. M.SHAW 
Winthrop, July 12, 1833. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber offers for sale his FARM 
situated in the west part of Winthrop, about three 
fourths of a mile off the road leading from Wayne mills to 
Monmouth. Said farm contains 65 acres of good land, and 
buildings well finished, and cuts from 20 to 25 tons of hay 
per year, and is well fenced. 
For further particulars enquire of Groner W. 
Stray ey, or of the subscriber. 
ENOCH SWIFT 2. 
Winthrop, July 9, 1833. Sw 
ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE. 
Noetice is hereby given that by virtue of 
a heense from the Judge of Probate for the County of 
Kennebec, there will be exposed for sale at public auction, 
to the highest bidder therefor, at the house of A.M. SHaw, 
in the town of Winthrop, on SATURDAY the seventecnth 
day of August next, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, # much 
of the real estate of Daniel Hutchinson, late of said Win 
throp, in the County of Kennebec, decease, as will prodace 
the sum of six hundred dollars for the payment of his debts 
and incidental charges of sale. Said estate consists of the 
right and equity of redeeming a house lot in Winthrop vi!- 
lage which the said Hutchinson purchased of Seviah Bishop, 
and mortgaged back to her. Also the rmht in equity of re- 
deeming a store and other buildings and the land on which 
the same stands (situated near Milton Chandler's Brick 
dwelling house in said Winthrop) and the house now occy 
pied by Frederic Lacrois, with about one quarter of an acre 
of land connected with the same, in said Winthrop. Also 
an undivided fourth part of about 50 acres of land worth of 
Jeunis Towle’s land in said Winthrop, which three last 
mentioned pieces are the same which the said Hutchinson 
mortgaged to Earl Shaw. Also all the right, title and iw 
terest which the said Hutchinson had to about 150 acres of 
land situated in the North Easterly part of Vienna, in said 
County, being land which it is supposed was conveyed to the 
said Hutchinson in his life time—but the deed of the same, 
if any ever existed 1s now lost, and never came to the haade« 
of the Administrator, nor is Ue same upon record 
Wa. C. FULLER, Administ ator. 
Winthrop, July 12, 1833. 
deal a 


LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post Office at Wayne, June St. 
Lewis Norris William Wing, Jr. 
Rev. Cornforth C. Smith |Mrs. Sarah A. Besse 
| Isaac Leadbetrer |Williamn Raymont 
| Franklin B. White John Bodge. 
Abishur Wing 
HENRY W. OWEN, Post Maste: 
Wayne, July 1, 1835. 


SELLING OFF 


| AT REDUCED PRICES. 
ue subscriber calculating to make some 


new arrangements in business in the fall, and wish: g 
to dispose of his Stock previous to its taking place, offer. 
his goods of all descriptions at reduced prices, and many 0! 
them at prices below what they have been sold for in this vi 
cinity. Such as Broadcloths, (of which he nas an. exte: 
sive assortment, and some of whieh are very fine,) Cass:- 
meres, Calicoes, China, Crockery and Hollow Mare. 

He respectfully invites all who are wishing to purchase 
articles io his line to call and examine. : 
SAM’L CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, July 5, 1833. 


TOWN ORDERS, Highway Surveye:”” 
BLANES&, for sale at this office. 



































MAINE FARMER 
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POETRY. 











For the Maine Farmer. 


TO “A FEMALE YOUTH.” 


Dear girl, as thou wilt husband take, 
Providing thou canst bargain make 
To better thy condition, 
I'll take my pen and rouse my muse, 
ind every honest effort use, 
To gain thy heart's submission. 


1 am a youth of twenty six, 

Who on some blooming maid would fis 
My love and adoration. 

1 am a tiller of the soil, 

1 glory in laborious toil, 
And farmer's appellation. 


Iam not handsome, it is true, 
But then * 1 know a thing or two,’ 

I learned by miduight study. 
IVhen nature's hush'd and softly sleeps 
i labor up Aonian steeps 

Till brain is rather muddy. 


I'm knight of rod and feacue true, 
Have studied woman's temper too 
As well as roguish urchin’s. 
Restraining and constrainiug love 
Will nake her peaceful as the dove 
Unless she needs a birching 


I never spend my precious time 
With Bacchus’ revelers o'er their wine 
Nor stra at top notch fashions, 
Curs'd gambling I despise and hate, 
ind with the vulgar never mate, 
Lest | imbibe their passions. 


Jil wed the girl who's kind and true, 

Endued with feelings warm and new, 
And tree from fancied notion ; 

By education well refin’d, 

Possess'd of treasures of the mind 
Exhaustiess as the ocean ; 


Whose worth by works is daily seen, 

Who'd keep her house and children clean 
And make good cheese and butter ; 

Perform those duties of a wife 

Which blunt care’s thorn and sweeten life, 
Nor fret, nor scold, nor mutter. 


Now canst thou, maid, this trial stand 2 

And wilt thou join m wedlock’s band 
Our hearts and barps symphonious 7 

Thou wilt extract a rankling dart 

W hich hymen planted in the heart 
Ot thy true friend 


For the Maine Fanwze. 
TO“A FEMALE YOUTH.” 
Sweet “ Female Youth,” do’nt be offended, 


Inquisitive though | appear : 
The * #urmer’s’’ kindness is extended 
The males’ and females’ cause to hear 
Maukind, created for enjoyment, 
And apt to judge from outward show, 
Too seldom make it their employment 
An object's real worth vo know. 


Has vature in her kindness granted 
To you a tender feeling heart ? 

Is there within your heart implanted, 
A pure disdam of guileful art? 


When tattlers rai! against their neighbors, 
Backbite and slander uncontrolied, 

Po vou disdain to aid their labors % 
Do you dispise to fret ard scold % 


Have vou been taught the art * Contentment,” 
When Providence appears austere ? 

Does haughtiness excite resentment ? 
Do you disdain a wanton sneer ? 


Are you, sweet youth, possessed of beauty ? 

Are you endowed with female grace ? 
Avd have you learned conjugal duty, 

That is, a wife’s allotted place ? 
Will yeu consent the man to m 

earns his living by the plough ? 

Govern the kitchen and the dairy, 

And milk the black and brindled cow ? 


T 





Eouwws, 


ate the many departed ones ; they too have | 


the hour of evening twilight, and the scene 


of our early rambles, the well known paths, Crockery and Glass Ware, Looking Glasses, Nails (row 
the winding streams, the over spreading | 


ourselves left alone with the recollection of 





tors, and won us by their favors ; others 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Epirorn—The following lines are intended for the 
special benefit of the female youth who made advances by 
way of partial courtship in the 24th No. of the Farmer. 

Ladies, if you’!| just lend an ear, 
A little while and you shall hear, 
What kind of woman she must be 
That joins herself for life to me. 


It is not she that dresses fine, 

And spends in gossiping her time ; 
She, though abroad the pink of life, 
At home is but a source of strife. 


It is not she who street-yarn spins 
And lives by telling others’ sins, 
Who at our shops exam’ning all, 
Leaves but a promise—seon to call. 


Nor is it she whose midnight hours 
Are spent in those uniucky tours 

Of rambling round—seduction’s snare 
Which sinks so many in despair. 


Still to my list 1’|] add one more 

Who'll rank with those I’ve named before, 
It is the one who has no shame 

And cares not how to change her name. 


But ’tis the woman of sound sense 
Whose virtues shine in present tense, 
Who’ ll spena her hours with me alone, 
And love the babes that I can own; 


Is always cheerful, social, kind, 

Of virtuous heart and gen’rous mind, 
W hose constant tenderness will prove 
*Tis me alone, that she can love. 


A little money I’!! not slur, 

** A portion m her I prefer,” 

But both united, if they be, 

Would prove a source of joy to me. 


Such is my choice Miss “‘ Female Youth,” 
Now can you wed me t—tell the truth. 
A Mate Yours. 








‘Remember Me.’ There are not two 
other words in the language thai calls back 
a more fruitful train of past remembrance 
of friendship, than these. Look through 
your library, and when you cast your eyes 
upon a volume that contains the name of | 
an old companion it will say—remember me. | 
Have you an ancient Album—the reposito- 
ry of the mementos of early affection ?— | 
turn over its leaves stained by the finger | 
of time—sit down and ponder on the names | 
enrolled upon them ; each spoke, each says. 
remember me. Go into the crowded church | 
yard, among the marble tombs—read the 
simple and brief inscriptions, that perpetu- | 
a voice that speaks to the heart of the liv-| 
ing ; and it says—remember me. Walk in. 


| 


trees, the green and gently sloping banks 
will recall the dreams of juvenile pleasure, | 
and the recollections of youthful compan- 
ions ? they too bear the treasured injune- 
tion—remember me. 

And this is all that is left at last of the 
wide circle of early friends. Scattered by 
fortune or called away by death, or thrown 
without our band by the changes of circum- 
stance, or. of character—in time we find 


what they were. Some were our benefac- 





were kind and amiable and affectionate 
and for this we esteem them ; others Again, 
were models of virtue, and shared oy; 
praise and admiration.—It was thus a |it. 
tle while, and then the chances of the world 
broke in upon the delightful intercourse - 
it ceased. Yet, still, we do all we can, 
discharge the one sacred and honest and 
honorable debt—we remember them. 

The tribute, too of remembrance which 
we delight to pay to others, we desire for 
‘ourselves. The wish for applause, the 
thirst for fame, the desire that our names 
should shine down tg posterity in the glo- 

ry of recorded deeds ; is a feverish, unhap. 

py passion, compared with the ambitious 
desire to retain even beyond the span of 
iife, the affections of the warm hearted few 
who shared our joys and sorrows in the 
world. Ionce read the brief inscription— 
‘Remember me,’ on a tomb stone ina 
country church yard, with a tear, that the 
grave of Bonaparte would not have called 
‘forth. 

But whom do we always remember with 
affection ? the virtuous, the kind, the warm 
hearted, those who have endeared them- 
selves to us by the amiableness of their 
character. It is the mind, the disposition, 
the habits, the feelings of our friends, which 
attach us to them most strangely ; which 
form the only lasting bond of affection, 
which secure our affectionate remembrance. 

Then, if we would be remembered with 
the kindliest, if Wwe would be embalmed in 
the memory of those we desire that when 
fortune, or fate, shall separaté us from our 
friends they may long think of ; we must 
possess ourselves the same character we 
love in others. Never was there a more 
noble line written in the history of man 
than—‘ The first emotion of pain he ever 
caused—was caused by his departure.’ 


NEW GOODS. 

Cheap for Cash or approved Credit. 
HE subscriber has just received his Spring 
Stock of GOODS which is as large, and he thinks a 
well selected, as can be found in the country, which wil! be 
sold as low as can be bought in town or elsewhere. I shal! 
not undertake to particularize, but say that I have as good 
an assortment as can be found in the country; consisting of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, CANTON and DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS. Also, W. I. Goods and Groceries, 

















4 to 40, Glass, &e. Fe. Any person wishing to purchase 
Goods will find it to their advantage to call and examine for 
themselves before purchasing elsewhere. 

Winthrop, May, 1833. R.ANSOM BISHOP. 


N. B. Morrison’s Pills constantly on hand. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY MONDAY MORNING. 

Tenms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,00 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 

No subscriptionsare received for a term than one year. 

No paper will be discontinued at any time, without psy 
ment of all arrearages and for the volume which sho!) 
then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of tbe 
publishers. 

Di RECTION OF yes B , communications for pub 
cation must be to a a ae 

All money sent or letters on Vacinces wast be direeted, poo 
paid, \o Wu. Novis &Co. 
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